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CHARGE. 



Mt Bevbbend Bbethbbn, — It would be impossible for 
me to meet yoa in silence, upon the present occasion; nor 
could we part, this day, without some reference to one event 
which has occurred since last we assembled together for the 
purposes of Visitation. Were I, indeed, to leave it unnoticed 
and unmarked I should seem to myself, and doubtless I should 
appear to you, alike cold-hearted and unfeeling. Such a cen- 
sure, or self reproach, I would not willingly incur, but secure 
of your sympathy and concurrence howbeit " Amgar iuani 
munere." 

I must seek to express in few and feeble words our common 
sorrow for the loss of our late Diocesan, while I endeavour at 
the same time to record as briefly as I can some of the many 
claims which he has upon our reverence and regard. 

Called hither, in the vigour of his faculties and age, from 
a career of no ordinary distinction in one of our two famous 
Universities, with high literary attainments, and an ample 
store of wisdom and of science garnered up, the fruit at once 
of years of patient study, and the application of no common 
intellectual powers, — he sacrificed to the duties of his future 
station hopes of distinction eanly within his grasp, and dis- 
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appointed (tkongh surely for higher and for nobler ends) the 
anticipations of those who looked, but now in vain, for soino 
enduring record of his hours of thought — some lasting ioi* 
press of his master mind. 

For literary pursuits, however, he had no longer time nor 
opportunity. The cares and business of his Diocese chal- 
lenged henceforth all his attention, and left scant leisure for 
the studies of his former years. He h:id not, indeed, lost for 
them either his relish or his taste ; and often, from the ample 
stores of his well-furnished mind and memory; would enliven 
the hours of social converse. But he felt, and we should all 
feel, that though less incongruous with our office, and less 
iinb(9Coming to our station, than the chase of boisterous plea- 
sures and worldly dissipation, even the cultivation of letters, 
or of science, may become a snare if it lures us from our own 
immediate duties — encroaches on the active employments of 
life, and forms the business, instead of the graceful ornament 
or needful relaxation of our lives. With our late Diocesan, 
however, it was not so ; his hours and his thoughts were 
henceforth given to his weighty charge ; and those only, who 
like myself have been privileged to share his nearer intimacy, 
and to partake his counsels, can tell what tune and attention 
*-what anxiety and care, he bestowed on all that concerned 
our welfare, or might advance our real interests. His heart 
and his affections were, beyond a doubt, centered upon that 
Diocese where he had early resolved to abide for life, and 
where, as he had long since intended, he remained to die. 

In the distribution of his patronage, he knew no private 
ends, but thought only of the welfare of the Church, so thai 
he never listened to the dictates of fiuuily affection any more 
tiian to the solicitations of the great and powerful, but fn- 
Tsriably seieoted for preferment those whom he deemed the 
most worthy to obtain it. The sole claim to his notice wat 
length of aerrice and active exertions in oar Master's cause. 

To works of piety and charity, he oontributed liberally and 
largely, — ^no acheme of usefdlneas ever lacked his generous 
and resbdy aid. He was prompt to assist the efhrta of each 
individual pastor, for the improvement of his own separate 
dhaige, while he lent his powerfiU [support to those combined 
plans, for the •nburgement of the mechanism of the Church, as 
well asfor the ffctadand maixUenince of trae religioo, whioh 
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were multiplied under his auspices, and gave a character to 
his Episcopate. In acts, too, of private benevolence, some of 
which mast be known to all, though the aggregate, I am 
well persuaded, to none amongst us, he was, indeed, muni- 
ficent^— while his bounty was ever enhanced by the kindness 
and delicacy with which it was bestowed, as well as the con- 
sideration never wanting for the feelings of the recipient. 

In the administration of a Diocese, he fell on no smooth or 
easy days, nor was the scene of his labours without its own 
peculiar difficulties, or its own especial trials. Yet in a sea- 
son of strife and debate, when party feelings and angry feuds 
elsewhere disturbed the quiet of the Church — impeded her 
usefulness, and hindered her work, we heard but the distant 
echo of the storm, while we ever felt that a firm and steady 
arm was at the helm. We lacked not needful counsel or 
advice : these were ever plainly and honestly bestowed. In 
times, too, of danger and distrust, the trumpet at his lips 
gave no uncertain sound, but notes of clear and explicit 
warning. He eariy saw the tendency of those who were 
casting their eyes back with longing glance to that corrupt 
Church firom which their wiser fathers had come ont ; and if 
no single ei-ring brother from amongst ourselves has joined 
that recreant band, who have deserted the pure and aposto- 
lical branch of Christ's Church, established within these 
realms, to unite themselves to that of Borne, is not some- 
thing under God due to him who had " the rule over us," 
and who left ns not in such times without instruction and 
without reproof ? 

But though he never hesitated to rebuke that which was 
manifestly wrong, and to caution us openly against *' the in- 
struction that causeth to err from the words of knowledge,*' 
he was ever candid and considerate towards the opinions of 
others, while he never sought to impose an interpretation of 
his own where the Scriptures had not clearly decided. Nor 
did he require that his own views, either on the doctrine or 
the ritual of the Church, should be accepted where she had 
not herself authoritatively determined. It is. Indeed, for 
narrower spirits to expect entire unity and agreement between 
men of yariously-constitnted minds, widely difiering in capa- 
city and judgment, even when all are alike intent upon the 
same single-hearted search for truth. Those beset by pre- 
judices and party prepossessions may recognise but one phase 
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of any qaestion, or espy bat one coarse of reasoning, where 
those of more enlarged mind and more enlightened intellect 
can discern several different aspects, under which the same 
subject may, perhaps, be not unfairly viewed,— each, too, not 
without some show of probability, or some plausible appear- 
ance to commend it to the eyes of others; and which, how- 
ever alien from our own sentiments or cast of thought, may 
not be altogether at variance with the truth. 

Our Diocesan's mind was of the more liberal and larger 
mould, and hence he sought to enforce no unreasoning ao- 
quiescence in his own convictions, nor endeavoured to narrow 
Uie prudent limits of divergence which the Church has, with 
wisdom and of purpose, still left to those who minister within 
her pale. His were evidently the sentiments tersely and 
judiciously expressed by one of old, — " In neoessariis unitas, 
in dubiis Libertas, in omnibus Garitas." A golden sentence; 
and well would i^ be for the Church if, in these days of angry 
clamour and fierce recrimination, [such sage and temperate 
counsels might prevail, — the dictates not of a latitudinarian 
spirit, or of a Laodicean heart, but rather the expression oi 
an enlarged and candid mind. On the character and intel- 
lectual lineaments of our late Diocesan I must, however, cease 
to dwell. He is, indeed, alike beyond the reach of censure 
or of praise; nor is it ours to mete the one or to award the 
other. But less than what I have already said would neither 
have satisfied my own feelings nor the expectations of those 
who have learnt to honour and to respect in him, integrity ad 
mind, sincerity of heart, generosity of disposition, and can- 
dour of spirit. Mere panegyric, however, is not my aim,— 
there is a higher purpose in the record of departed worth; 
and even in this humble tribute I shall, indeed, have failed, 
if I have not at the same time touched other, though not dis- 
cordant, strings, and stirred some not unseasonable thoughts. 

Such let us then for a brief space pursue, since they are 
but too appropriate to the peculiar bent and temper of the 
age, which had never greater need of those influences, which 
may teach mutual forbearance— breathe a kinder and more 
considerate spirit — excite a larger tolerance and a more cha- 
ritable construction for varying and opposing views; and yet 
we seem tending but to wider divergence, more uncompro- 
mising division; while harsh recrimination, and wrathful 
denunciations, grow ever yet more rife. So that not content 
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even with the free liberty of testifjiog what we ourselves 
believe to be the Tmth of God, as revealed in his word— > 
maintained in oar creeds and articles, and embodied in the 
fonnalaries of oar Charcb, we are no longer disposed to leave, 
one to the other, that fair latitade of interpretation, within 
certain limits, long enjoyed and wisely permitted to those who 
minister at the same altars — have signed with equal sincerity 
the same articles, and declared with equal trathfolness their 
unfdgned assent and consent to the ose of oar Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Hitherto, indeed, thoagh the soands of debate 
and controversy have been bat too often heard, and thoagh 
Btrifes and dispates have arisen on the very subjects which 
again occapy oar attention, at this day, there has been no 
question, either of secession or exclusion. Now, however, 
Uie zealots of one opinion can scarce tolerate the existence of 
the other within the same communion ; and if their own 
views are not to have sole prevalence and exclusive authority, 
thioughout the Church, they are ready for departure from 
her pale, to renounce their allegiance, and to join the ranks 
of Rome, or of Dissent, as choice may dictate or inclination 
lead : and yet how endless the diyisions — how unsettled the 
tenets of the various sects: and with all the boasted unity 
and outward uniformity of the Church of Rome, how certain 
the fact that controversies as fierce, differences as wide, have 
ere now been silenced, not settled, within her pale. These 
threats have, however, been lieard on every side, and such 
sounds have grieved and perplexed the hearts of those who 
love our Zion, while they have filled her enemies with exult- 
ation, and given fresh hope and energy to those who bear her 
evil will, and seek to work her overthrow. In seasons such 
as these it is difficult to speak without offence, — the very 
words of peace and soberness, sometimes, bat kindle fiercer 
wrath in minds afaready heated for the fight, while every 
effort at accommodation is looked upon as the sign of care- 
lessness and indi£ference for the truth: and he who, however 
firm in his own convictions, is tolerant of the opinions, and 
charitable in his construction of the views of others, is 
reckoned as a Gallic, and deemed regardless of the fiiith. 
Under such circumstances silence is, doubtless, the easier 
and the safer path ; and yet, on an occasion like the present, 
some remarks on subjects of such prevailing interest are 
looked for at one's hands; and here, at least, I can reckon 
not merely on a just, but a kind and favourable, interpret- 
ation of my words. 
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They bhall assnredlj be words of peace, and such as may, 
I troat, assuage rather than embitter in any mind this grieronB 
and unwelcome disputation. That it conld, indeed, be mine, 
to reconcile opposing systems, or to mould to uniform agree* 
ment discordant views, I can entertain no hope. Differences 
in opinion and contrarieties of judgment, specially on spiritual 
things, — and above all on the movement and working m God's 
spirit, which, like the wind, bloweth where it listeth — ^wttk 
our limited faculties, and while we see but as through a glass 
darkly, must and will prevail. Perfect agreement is, indeed, 
impracticable. It is vain to look for or to expect it. One 
of earth's mightiest monarchs, who had long hazarded the 
experiment on mind, found it impossible, even with mechanism 
and matter, and lived to gather from his labour on these un- 
resisting, yet still impracticable agents, a lesson which it 
would have been well for the world's peace that he had learnt 
before, of the folly of attempting to bring *' mankind to a 
precise uniformity of sentiment concerning the profound and 
mysterious doctrines of religion.'^ 

But though divergences may and will exist, mutual for- 
bearance and charitable construction are within our reach, 
and were these more largely cultivated, we should find no 
difficulty in maintaining communion with our brethren, even 
though their judgment, on some points, and those neither few 
nor unimportant, may not be in entire unison with our own. 

Towards such a desirable result, there seems no course so 
likely to conduce, as a fair and temperate examination of each 
opposing system, in the spirit suggested by Bishop Burnet, 
with reference to another controversy which has long divided 
the Church, and which contains, perhaps, the germ of those 
opposing sentiments which now disturb her peace. His words 
are these — " The only possible way of a sound and lastin^^ 
reconciliation is to possess both parties with a sense of the 
force of the arguments that lie on the other side, that they 
may see they are no way contemptible, but such as may prevail 
on wise and good men. Here is a foundation laid for charity, 
and if to this men would add a just sense of the difficulties 
in their own side, and consider that the ill consequences, 
drawn fVom opinions, are not to be charged on all that hold 
them, unless they do likewise own these consequences, then 
it would be more easy to agree on some general propositions, 
by which these consequences might be condemned, and the 
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doctrine in general settled, lesring it free to ^e men of the 
di£krent ByetemB to adhere to their own opinions, bnt withal 
obliging them to jadge charitablj and fayoorably of others, 
and to maintain comnranion with them notwithstanding that 
diTersity." 

Maj we not apply this method to the dispute whidi now 
distracts the Ohnrch on the subject of Baptismal Begenera- 
tion, and which seems ahnost to hinge npon the jnst interpre- 
tation of her language in the serriee for the pubUo Baptism 
of Infants (for respecting adults there is little question or 
debate) wherein she teadies us to pray, that ** This infant 
coming to thy Holy Baptism may receiTe remission of his 
sins by Spiritual Begeneration,'' and then instructs the 
minister when the rite has been administered, to say " Seeing 
now dearly beloved brethren thtt this child is regenerate and 
grafted into the body of Christ's Ohnrch, let us give tiianks 
unto Almighty God for these benefits." While after the use 
of the Lord's Prayer thanks are thus given, " We yield Thee 
hearty thanks most merciful Father, that it hath pleased 
Thee to regenerate this infant with Thy Holy Spirit, to re- 
ceive him for Thine own child by adoption, and to incorpo- 
rate him into the Holy Church." 

All men, however, do not read these sentences alike, to 
some the language seems positive and direct, categorical and 
absolute, to others contingent or hypothetical, conceived in 
charity, used indeed generally, but applicable only to the in- 
dividual on his future fulfilment of the conditions entered 
into in his name, or when there has been an antecedent act 
of grace upon the part of God. 

To some minds, indeed, it seems impossible to attach other 
than a direct and positive interpretation to words so absolute 
as theee in our Baptismal Service, or to expressions of like 
import scattered throughout our Liturgy, while the language 
of the Catechism intended to be taught without reserve and 
without discrimination, to those of tender age, as well as the 
office for Confirmation, appears to them abundantly to sup- 
port their view. 

To others, however, all this is but as the voice of charity, 
as that in our Burial Service is confessedly that of hope. 
They are not moved with the difficulties attending this mode 
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of inttrpretatioo with reference to the ritual hi question, 
which strike other minds with so mnch force, and feel no he- 
sitation in employing the langoage of oor Prajer Book in a 
sense in which they fnlly believe all its offices to be conceived, 
and they not nnjostly nrge that such a mode of construction 
is widely different from that of those, who adopting what is 
called a ** non-natural sense,** have sought to give to the lan- 
guage of our Articles a meaning confessedly repugnant to that 
of those who framed them at the first, as well as that in 
which they were tendered for their own subscription. 

To some again the positive and direct interpretation seems 
fraught with difficulties insuperable. It appears in their 
view contradictory to facts palpable and plain. For ** whence 
(they say) if all infants be regenerated in baptism, is it that 
we see so many baptised persons living without God in the 
world, unlike his children, and showing no signs of the work- 
ing of His grace? " 

Much, perhaps, of this difficulty would be removed, were 
we to consider what is meant by either party by this word 
"regeneration.** Haply they conceive of it in a different 
sense; while one regards it only as betokening a beginning, 
the first germ of spiritual life, to one by nature dead in sin 
and a child of wrath; others may look upon it as 
indicatipg a finished work, a fall development of Christian 
stature ; or while one considers it as denoting the entrance 
into a new state, in which the baptized persons have a right 
and title to all the blessings. of salvation, others can regard 
it only as involving that thorough renovation of the soul, 
and restoration of God's image in the heart, which 
makes men meet to be partakers of his kingdom and 
the inheritance with ihe saints in light. Sometimes, 
then, a mere simple definition of terms or a few 
words of mutual explanation may reconcile seemingly 
opposing views, and men may find that they have been con- 
tending rather about words than things, and that the one has 
never affirmed the doctrine in the sense in which the other 
repudiates and rcgects it. But, besides this, that which 
causes serious embarrassment to some minds has no such 
eftect on others. They can easily conceive, that those now 
living without God in the world, and without any present 
signs of grace, may yet have been made, in Baptism, each 
" a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
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^ngdom of Heayen." For they can adjust this seeming 
contradiction, while they recal the thought of nnsonnd limhs, 
diseased members lopped from the living body, branches ~yea, 
called of Christ — *' branches in me" bearing no fruit, severed 
from the trunk, cut o£f and cast aside; children rebellious 
and disobedient, driven from their father's house, — those bom 
to a fair inheritance forfeiting their birthright, and never 
realising its possession; and with such analogies as these 
they reconcile to their own full satisfaction Uie apparent 
anomaly which perplexes the mind and thoughts of others. 

Nor must supposed ^ ill consequences, drawn from opinions, . 
be charged on all that hold them, unless they do likewise own 
the consequences." Though it is, as Bishop Burnet elsewhere 
says, " The common fault of both sides to charge one another 
with the consequences of their opinions, as if they were truly 
their tenets." 

Thus, for instance, on those who adopt the categorical or 
direct interpretation of our formularies, there must not be 
charged consequences, which so far from owning, they for the 
most part positively disavow. Such as the coincidence of 
their views, with the opus op^ratum of the Church of Rome, 
the ascribing an inherent efficacy to the sacraments them- 
selves — the tendency of their opinions to lull men's consciences 
into a false security, or to lead them to rest upon Baptismal 
privileges once conferred, instead of seeking a real change of 
heart, a continued daily renewal of mind and soul and spirit. 

Neither, again, on those who take what may be called the 
charitable or hypothetical view of the language of our 
Liturgy, must we charge as a consequence that they altogether 
deny the communication of grace in and by the Sacraments, 
or that they seek to reduce them to a mere empty sign, and 
thus to repudiate their efficacy and worth, for these are 
** consequences" which so far from owning, they would un- 
hesitatingly rejt>ct 

But after all, agreed as I trust we are in the great verities 
of the Gospel— the lost and ruined state of man from the 
Fall— his redemption through the blood and righteousness of 
Jesus Christ—his justification by faith only— his inability to 
" turn and prepare himself by his own natural strength and 
good works to faith and calling upon Qod "—his entire de- 
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pcndence on the help of God's Hoty Spirit " to prevent hfin 
that he may have a good will, and to work with him when he 
has good will; " can we not on this very subject, to use again 
the language of Bishop Bnmet, " agree on some general pro- 
positions by which those ill consequences might be con- 
demned? " and may we not accord more closely than we are 
sometimes ready to believe? For when we come to meet the 
consciences of men, and to embody our respective opinions for 
familiar use and application, will they not take nearly the 
same scope, and shaJl we not speak well nigh the sa^e things ? 
For must we not all, with our services, our ritual, and our 
ordinance, nay, with the apostles themselves, charitably if you 
will, yet practically at least, regard every baptized person, 
not as an Heathen or an Infidel, but as one brought into co- 
venant relation with our God, and in privilege and responsi- 
bility, as belonging unto his family and household? But 
viewing men in this light, under whatever aspect, we are 
surely further agreed in urging them to vital practical god- 
liness, to christian holiness, without which no man can see 
the Lord. Surely we accord too in pressing upon all, with- 
out exception, the necessity of seeking a new heart, of being 
^ renewed in the spirit of tJieir minds," of " putting off con- 
cerning the former conversation the old man, which is cor- 
rupt according to the deceitful lusts," and of " putting on 
the new man, which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness." Surely we shall all join in warning men 
against trusting in Baptismal Privilege while they live un- 
mindful of Baptismal Besponsibility — against looking for the 
blessings of children while they dishonour and disobey their 
Father — or thinking of the inheritance while they show no 
meetnoBS for its possession, Sirely we shall urge upon them 
with one voice to walk worthy of the vocation wherewith they 
are called, while we remind them " what manner of persons 
they ought to be, in all holy conversation and godliness." 
With the same earnestness we shall insist upon the same 
thing, call it by what name you will, for the synonymes are 
infinite, the expressions of Scripture manifold and varied, yet 
all betokening a real inward change of heart, to be followed 
by a corresponding outward change of life. We shall teach 
them to look for this change from the same source— the ef- 
fectual working of God's Holy Spirit. We shall require the 
same proof of its real existence ; we shall bid men search for 
the same lineaments and characteristics, the same Scriptural 
marks, which can alone prove our own individual interest in 
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Uod's promises— alone give ns hope, and comfort, and assu- 
rance in the privileges which we claim. For prodigals, out- 
casts, we maj be, bnt s^ns of God in any sense of favour or 
acceptance, or with any expectation of the inheritance, wo 
never can be, anless we ** believe in Jesus," *' do righteous- 
ness," " commit not sin,** ** overcome the world," and are un- 
der the influence of " love,** in the wide signLBcation which 
it bears in the Word of God. 

But are not these " General Propositions " in which w« all 
" agree," and may not ** the ill consequences " which some 
are wont to suspect from the teaching of the other he thns 
** condemned; '* and may we not, each ** adhering to onr own 
opinions; *' ** judge charitably and favourably of others,** and 
** maintain communion with them notwithstanding that di- 
versity.** Alas I for the temper and spirit of the times, that 
we should think otherwise— that we cannot, with the great, 
the wise, the good, who have gone before us, be content to 
leave each to other, that latitude, within certain limits, which 
has hitherto— the /act is beyond dispute— been claimed and 
exercised by those within our pale. 

There may, indeed, be those who lean evidently to the apu$ 
operatum of the Church of Rome; there may be those who 
reduce the Sacrament of Baptism in all cases to a mere in- 
effectual or Ecclesiastical Bite; if so, they are each, though 
in opposite directions, trespassing beyond the permitted 
boundaries of divergence, and can with no shadow of consis- 
tency subscribe to our Articles, nse our Liturgy or minister 
witldn onr conrts. Such cases, however, I would fain be- 
lieve are rare and few, and for such I do not essay to speak, 
nor have I any desire even to explain, mnch less to vindicate 
my own convictions (though it is a task from which atfitting 
time and season I should have no wish to shrink). But I 
do earnestly, anxiously, affectionately intreat those of less di«* 
vergent, though not according views, while they attempt no 
unworthy compromise, aim at no unreal reconciliation of 
things that differ, still to give each to other the right hand 
of fellowship, to bear with one another^s infirmities; to be- 
Ueve with the saintly Heber (who had his own strong and 
settled conviction on the matter in dispute), that *' Men may 
be taught the Go^l safely and effectually in great measure 
upon the same ground by tiiose who think differently of Bap- 
tismal Begeneration.*' 
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Let as then, my reverend brethren, avoiding aH questions 
which do ** gender strifes," rather than ** minister to Godly 
edifying," apply onrselves, with one accord, to the instruc- 
tion of onr several flocks in the claims, the duties, the re- 
sponsibilities which attach to them as baptized members of 
Christ's Church. Specially at this season, when we are 
shortly expecting the administration of the holy rite of con- 
firmation, let us earnestly impress upon the minds of the 
young, whom we are preparing for its reception, what '^ a so- 
lemn vow, promise, and profession," has been made in their 
name and on their behdf. Let us bid them remember al- 
ways that baptism doth represent unto us onr profession, 
which is to follow the example of our Saviour Christ, and to 
be made like unto Him. That as He died and rose again for 
us, so should we who are baptized die from sin and rise again 
unto righteousness, continually mortifying all our evil and 
corrupt affections, and daily proceeding in all virtue and god- 
liness of living." Such is the teaching of the Church, plain, 
practical, and direct. Let it be ours to press it home, line 
upon line, and precept upon precept, on the hearts and con- 
sciences of onr Catechumens. Let them learn from us clearly 
and distinctly what they are pledged to renounce, to believe, 
and to do— whose soldiers, whose servants they have under- 
taken to be— whose help and whose aid — how sought — they 
are privileged to expect. Let us see that they understand, 
and know and realize these things, that we may be enabled 
to present them to the bishop as intelligent and well instruc- 
ted candidates, to partake not of a mere unmeaning form, but 
of a solemn rite, wherein they are to avouch the Lord to be 
their God, and to ratify and confirm before the Church the 
promise and vow which was made in their name, at their 
baptism. We cannot begin the work of preparation too soon, 
nor devote to it too large a portion of our care. It is well 
worth our time, our labour, and onr pains, and these, I doubt 
not, will be readily and freely bestowed. 

Some few words of warning, I would fain have spoken, 
against the restless spirit — the unwonted agitation— the ex- 
aggerated temper of the age, not merely as it works in this 
unhappy controversy, but such too as it is seen in bidding us 
spurn, amidst the wants of an ignorant and crowded popula- 
tion, the aid of national resources devoted to the purposes of 
education, because, though no real sacrifice of principle is 
exacted, we cannot share them on terms of which we tho- 
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ronghly approve, and might with justice claim—or such as 
it more rashly yet urges the severance of that happy—shall 
I not say holy — union of Church and State, so lont; the glory 
and the safeguard of our land, because there are anomalies 
in eur present rehitions which require redress, and may well 
challenge remonstrance or complaint, but can never justify 
measures so extreme, or a hazard so fearful and so moment- 
ous. But into these subjects time will not permit me to en- 
ter; nor can I even allude to other topics, on which I had 
once thought to dwell. They must await another gathering, 
if such in God's good providence should ever be vouchsafed 
to ns. Meanwhile, let us give ourselves each to the work of 
our own calling, eschewing all party movements and all party 
combinations ; for our Master's cause is not so served, nor 
his kingdom thus advanced. Bather let us '* study to be 
quiet and to do our own business." And 01 let all bitter- 
ness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking 
be put away, with all malice, and let us be kind one to ano- 
ther, tender hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ's sake hath forgiven us." 



Piinted by T. Fairor^ Beacon Offioe^ Monmouth. 
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